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Need Money For God? 
Borrow It From Him! 


By Catherine de Hueck 


Dear Friend; In my last letter, I tried to give you 


an over-all picture of Friendship House foundations. I| 
told you of its immense goal, THE RESTORATION OF'| 
THE WORLD TO CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE | 
OF THE CHURCH ... but I have not yet had time to} 


describe with what deep humility, what utter faith, and 
with childlike simplicity, the members of F.H. approach 


this goal. 


Nor have I even intimated how cognizant they are 


that only in Christ, through 


Christ, and with Christ, can 


they bring even the tiniest portion of our immense world 


back to Him... 


foremost embrace THEMSELVES. 


I could not even begin to 
tell you of the fears, the 
temptations, and the loneli- 
ness and darkness, that often 
walk with everyone of us. 
Nor could I explain to you, 
though I began my series by 
trying to, how all of us find 
strength only in prayers, the 
Mass, and in a _ constant 
hunger for more knowledge 
of God — that we may love 
Him more. 

Two Provinces 

I have spoken to you of 
the manner of Friendship 
House division, explained 
that it goes both by geogra- 
phy and the type of work a 
given unit or units of F.H. 
are engaged in. Thus, at this 
moment, we have two pro- 
vinces; the Canadian, en- 
gaged in the Rural Aposto- 
late, and the U.S.A., given 
to Interracial Justice. You 
are clear about that, I know. 


But have I given you, be- 
hind these austere and rather 
cold definitions, the spirit of 





fraternal charity that reigns 
between all? Have I explained 
that though these divisions! 
are on paper, facing you, | 
they are really not there at 
all, in our hearts? Anyone 
belonging to the Friendship 
House Family — for that is} 
what we really are, and I' 
hope always will be — is as! 
close and dear to the others 
as a blood relative. Often 
even closer. 

Only our own weakness, 
and our inability to function 
on the very rarified level of 
utter fraternal love — which 
is completely lost in God — 
force us to make all these 
definitions and qualifica- 
tions, so human and so limit- 
ing in language. 

You have repeatedly asked 
me about the ways in which | 
F.H. is directed. Today I will. 
try to answer this, knowing 
it will never be a complete 
answer, for it is hard to put 
on paper the intangibles 
which go into making our 
form of the Lay Apostolate 
what it really is before God. 

At top level, Friendship 
House is directed by a Direct- 
or General, whose job it is 
to safeguard its spirit, tra- 
ditions, and way of life. Each | 
province has such a Director 
General . . . perhaps I should 
be careful there, for at pres- 
ent we have but one province , 
in the U.S.A. that boasts of; 
more than one branch of, 
Friendship House. 








of that unity that 


Canada has, as yet, only 
this unit in Combermere. 
However, the pattern is laid, 
and will be followed through 
by all future provinces to be. 


Symbol of Unity 

How easy it is to state that 
a Director General’s duties 
are to safeguard the spirit, 
traditions, and way of life of 
Friendship House; or that on 
him, or her, also falls the 
work of opening new branch- 
es of the Province; or that 
he or she is to be the symbol 
is the 
very soul of our Apostolate! 

Where is the person who 
could put on paper what this 
office realy means .. . and 
how much goes into it... of 
love, wisdom, faith, hope, 
perseverance and courage? 

For the Lay Apostolate IS 
so young. And the ties that 
bind it are so simple and so 
loose! They are based on 
nothing but love of God and 
neighbor. The people that 
come to it are untrained, and 
zealous, and young, a com- 
bination that has all the 
elements of T.N.T. in it. 
Eager, impatient, lovable, 
and loving — this changing 
group must be trained, calm- 
ed, and led along a narrow, 
tedious, and lonesome road 
to Christ. “The King’s High- 
way!” 

True, the Directors General 
will always have the help of 
the loyal Directors - Local, 
those in direct charge of the 
Local branches of F.H. 

On these local directors 
falls the duty of accepting 
or rejecting applicants to 
the inner ranks of F.H. (the 
Staff Workers.) Theirs also 
is the duty to collect, control, 


and administer all the 
moneys needed for each 
given house. Also, they do | 
that training we just spoke, 
jabout; and they lead their | 
|little flock up God's steep} 
'flinty road. 
The Volunteers 

The local directors deal| 
also with Visiting and Local| 
Volunteers. To these, who are | 
|directly of the inner circle, | 
| knowledge and training must | 
| be given too. To all, includ- 
ling staff workers and vol- 
j}unteers, the director allots} 
| work to maintaining the unit | 


: P } 
jin good running order; and| 


and that tiniest portion MUST first = the great tranquility of | 
| 


God’s order. 

Directors General... Di-| 
rectors Local... These and! 
the assistants they appoint, | 
| form, with the advice and! 
counsel of ¢haplains, 


ERE SG 


Directorate of F.H. 

Simple? Yes indeed. On 
paper. But in real life, not 
simple at all. Consider the 
question of money alone. 

You are a director of a 
given house. You have just 
received notice that you are 
,overdrawn at your bank, say 
$100. The staff worker in 
lcharge of the cooking wants 
to know what will everyone 
eat today? You have no 
money, but you do have a 
little credit. You remember 
that ONE SHOULD NEVER 
BE AFRAID TO BORROW 
FOR GOD. So you do what 
the young people who direct 
our houses do. You go to 
Church! 

You may even take your 
bank book with you, to show 
the Lord that you ARE broke. 
You pray. You pray as you 
never prayed before. Then 
you go back to your direct- 
ing, with a soul at peace, and 
a heart full of faith. The 
money will come. 

The split-second decisions 
that directors often have to 
make!. The sin and sorrow 
they have to deal with! The 
darkness and dryness_ that 
walk with them! After sev- 
eral years of training a 
promising flock, a director 
may feel he has not even 
begun to make the young 
ones understand! 

What, No Hours? 

Hours? Should you become 
a Friendship House director, 
you would have no hours. 














(Continued on Page Three) 








OUR VILLAGE 


By Margaret Hudson 








Combermere, our beautiful 


banks of the 
Madawaska River nestling 
among pine clad hills, but 
a busy place, with highways 
leading in several directions 
to the outside world, was 
once a wilderness. 

Over a century ago the 
pioneers began coming, some 
from across the sea from 
England. The first of these 
brave men was a Captain 
Dennison, and his name was 
given to the settlement — 
Dennison’s Bridge. 

Years later, when Captain 


the! Dennison had migrated fur- 
(where T 


ther north 
he was killed by a 
bear) one of his 
daughters, the late 
Mrs. Finlayson, 
changed the name 





of Dennison’s Bridge 
to Combermere. 
Lumbering in the 
early days was the 
chief industry, and 
Conway’s marsh 
rang with the sound 
of the axe and saw. 
Skilled men in that 
line (shanty men) 


came in stages every | 


fall by the way of 
what was known as 
the Opeonga Road. 
Most af these men 
were from Renfrew, 
Ottawa, and other 
eastern points. 

As a result, hotels and 
stores were opened, and did 
a thriving business. The first 
of these hotels was the Hud- 
son House, and the first store 
was opened by Dan Johnson. 

Before the railway was 
built to Barry’s Bay, the mail 
was brought to Combermere 
by horse and buggy from 
Cobden, a distance of 55 
miles. 

An Old Tragedy 

In 1900 the first freight 
and passenger boat was built 
and ran from Barry’s Bay to 
Palmer’s Rapids. It was own- 
ed by the Hudson brothers 
and known as the “Hudson.” 
Later, in 1905, the May- 
flower, a more modern type 
of boat was launched on the 
river. This also was owned by 
the Hudson brothers. The 
Mayflower was later to be 
lost in a tragic event one 
stormy night in November, 
1912, while on the return trip 
from Barry’s Bay. All aboard 
were lost- that night—Capt. 
J. C. Hudson, the crew, and 
the passengers, several of 
them prominent men of 
Combermere. Today no boat 
sails the waters of the Mada- 
waska, with the exception of 
the fishing motor boats. 

The highways were built, 
and automobiles took the 
place of the horse and buggy. 
Combermere is now a pro- 
gressive little place, the de- 
light in summer of the tour- 
ists who come from distant 














lands to share in the beauty, 
and the social life. All along 


the river, cottages and lodges 


|little village, situated on the|have been built. 
wonderful | 


The stores are prospering 
but yet some of the old time 
charm has gone with pro- 
gress. Old timers can recall 
with pleasure, the kind of 
people the pioneers were. The 
hospitality and friendliness 
which greeted the visitor; 
the dances held for their en- 
tertainment; the committees. 
of village men meeting them, 
all interested in showing 
them a good time; the Com- 
bermere girls dressed in their 
pretty light dresses, hand- 
made, but up to the minute 
in style. 

One of Canada’s outstand- 
ing men in public life, John 
W. Dafoe, who died five years 
ago, the editor of the Winni- 
peg Free Press, was born in 
Combermere. He attended 
the public school here. He 
went to high school in Ren- 
frew. It was the nearest high 
school in those days. He had 
to travel for two days on foot 
to cover the seventy miles of 
roads! 

Every’ year the Fall Fair 
for the surrounding district 
was held in the grounds 
where the home of Bill Belisle 
now stands. Here the exhibits 
of jams, jellies, bread, and 
handicraft were displayed, 
and prizes were given for the 
best. Needless to say the 
women who contributed 
those products were artists. 
“Show Fair,” as it was called, 
was a gala event in the by- 
gone days. 

And young and old men 
excelled in entertaining the 
visitors in a courtly manner, 
dressed in suitable clothes 
for the occasion, not in the 
outlandish costumes such as 
one sometimes sees today— 
hip boots and plaid clothes. 
These were suitable for the 
woods, but not for social 
events. 

That was Combermere in 
the old days. And though 
most of the early settlers 
have gone to their reward, 
we shall always remember 
with pride the Millers, the 
James’, the Hudsons, the 
Dennisons, and the O’Briens, 
who built the foundation on 
which our village stands. 


Among The 
Lonely Hills 


W. C. Dwyer 














When an insignificant, un- 
known, poor parish, scatter- 


ed amongst the hills, can 
boast of a native son as a 
priest it is something worthy 
of note. We could not pos- 
sibly omit mention of it in 
any kind of chronicle. There 
is another reason too, for 
bringing this noteworthy 
incident into our story. The 
priest’s infancy, childhood 
and school days for a tale 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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WHERE LOVE IS—GOD IS 


Do we wish to face it or not, there is about our 
generation a tragic sterility. 


We seem to have lost much of the sense of 
beauty and the appreciation of it that used to be part 
and parcel of the lives of our ancestors when they 
knew God and made Him part of their daily existence. 


Our modern tortured paintings and writings 
show this vividly. Gone too seems to be the zest of 
living that characterized past generations. We barely 
manage to exist from day to day . . . Sophisticated, 
bored, and accustomed to accept the new marvels of 
science and industry as part of our pattern of daily 
» life—almost as our due! 


We seem to be too tired to create even our own 
amusements. We remain content to be _ passive 
watchers of others who perform for us. These perform 
not for the love of sport alone, but for the love of the 
gold sport brings the sportsman. Sportsman! The 
name is but a hollow-sounding travesy of what it used 
to mean. 


Shallow have become our hearts. So suallow 
that they are barely stirred to pity, sorrow, or love. 
Casually, carelessly, without deep interest, we scan 
hair-raising stories of concentration camps, tortures, 
and deaths the world over, remembering what we have 
read not more than a minute after we have laid down 
¢ the newspaper in which we read it. 


Grey are our days, and spent monotonously 
and mechanically in the pursuit of a happiness that 
eludes us .. . a peace that hides from us. We bestir 
ourselves only to erect an idol here, another there. 
We tire of both. We do not even bother to smash our 
idols then. We just go on to something else, or some- 
one else, to another god, another feeble adoration, 
another bored apostasy. We live as if we were blind. 
We live as if we were deaf. And if the fullness of truth 
be told ... WE DO NOT LIVE AT ALL. We are dead 
—or half dead. 


Most of this has happened to us because we 
have forgotten the virtue of GRATITUDE. Gratitude 
to God for our very existence . . . for the breath we 
draw this moment and the next .. . for all we have, 
and all we are, and all we hope to be. 


Gratitude presupposes that we know our utter 
poverty, know that without God we are as nothing. 
Knowing this, in a wholesome fear of Him, we should 
prostrate ourselves in worship of Him, and in thanks 
to Him, from Whom we draw life with every sigh. 


’ Knowledge of our utter destitution, and the 
wholesome fear of God, would bring to our sterile. 
hearts a rich flow of graces—and love, which would 
make us whole again, and fruitful in His sight. 


Gratitude would come to dwell in us and life 
would become full of zest. The grayness would go out 
of it, to be replaced with such a glorious sense of 
adventure that our days would be even as a song. 
Our daily work would glow with life’s sheen. Our daily 


lives would reflect God’s beauty. All things would 
come in us together to praise the Lord. 
Rich would be the fruits of gratitude. Our 


paintings would cease to torture, and begin to heal. 
Our books would bear witness to Love’s walking once 
again in our midst. The sense of the Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God would be restored, 
and we would begin to busy ourselves on behalf of all 
our brothers in Christ. 


In the mighty stirrings of our hearts we would 
find the peace and the happiness we so vainly seek 
now. The earth would be renewed, and restored to 
Christ, to Whom it belongs. 


Yes ... all these things would happen if the 
virtue of gratitude would once more blossom in our 
sterile, desiccated hearts. But before it can take root, 
we must turn our hearts away from all created 
things, and lift them up to God. 

It is so simple a solution to our tragic state... 
to our deadening days. Why don’t we do it? 











want to write of hyacinths 
and violets and trilliums and 
crocuses. The opening of the 
red buds of the leaves of 
maples tempt me; and the 
new songs the wind sings 
in the pines. 

There are so many, Many 
things in and around these 
few acres to put into im- 
perishable prose! 

But I keep remembering 
words written by a man in 
Rome; and it is his words 
and his thoughts I must set 
down here to honor June. 

You’ve heard of the lazy 
small-town editor who, when 
he had no ideas for his 
editorial page, and no great 
urge to write anything any- 
way, took the leading editor- 
ial from his rival’s paper and 
copied it — with a line of 
type above it, or below it, 
saying “A fig for such child- 
ish thinking!” 

Maybe I’m Lazy Too 

Well, maybe I’m lazy too, 
and dull, and all that. But 
I am also haunted. And the 
words of the Roman, our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
create more beauty in my 
mind than all the satin crows 
in Combermere, and all the 
blue-jays and orioles and 
robins, and all the wild 
flowers, and all else I can 
see on these five acres. 


MADAWASKA RIVER 


It is appropriate too that 
I reprint his words — even 
under my own name — in 
this month of the Sacred 
Heart; for they are taken 
from the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body. 

I have read and_ reread 
this exquisitely phrased and 
most majestic document; 
and am as much in awe of it 
as of the greatest classics of 
our literature. Mark the pro- 
fundity of thought, and the 
felicity of expression, even in 
the English translation, in 
the few excerpts below. 

“Now the only-begotten 
Son of God embraced us in 
His infinite knowledge and 
undying love even before the 
world began. To give visible, 
and exquisitely beautiful 
expression to this love, He 
took unto Himself in hypo- 
static union our nature; 
whence — as Maximus of 
Turin with a certain un- 
affected simplicity remarks— 
“in Christ our own flesh 
loves us.” 

“But the knowledge and 
love of our divine Redeemer, 
of which we were the object 
from the first moment of 
His Incarnation, are more 
than any human intellect or 
heart can hope to grasp. For 
hardly was He conceived in 
the womb of the Mother of 
God, when He began to enjoy 
the vision of the blessed, and 
in that vision all the mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body 
were continually and un- 














ceasingly present and He 


FIVE ACRE MEDITATIONS 


by Eddie Doherty 


I want to write of crows|embraced them with 
in their best black satin. I}redeeming love! 














His 


“OQ marvellous condescen- 
sion of divine love for us! O 
inestimable disposition of 
limitless charity! In the 
crib, on the cross, in the un- 


ending glory of the Father,| 


Christ has all the members 
of the Church present before 
Him and united to Him in 
a clearer and more loving 
way than a mother loves her 
little one clasped to her 
breast, than anyone knows 
and loves himself.” 
Eternal Act of Love 

I wish we had space to 
quote, not the whole en- 
cyclical, but only those parts 
of it that out-June. Lines 
like this, for instance— 

“For if not even the small- 
est act conducive to salva- 
tion can be performed except 
in the Holy Spirit, how can 
unnumbered multitudes of 
every people and every race 
work together harmoniously 
for the supreme glory of the 
Triune God, except in the 
power of Him, Who proceeds 
from Father and Son in one 
eternal act of love?” 

One eternal act of love! 
Have you heard sweeter 
music? 

Forever and forever, with- 
out beginning and without 
end, eternally, the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. 
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Through the Spirit, Christ; 


is in us; and we are in Him. 
Thus we too enter into that 
eternal act of love, we who 
belong to the Mystical Body, 
we who constitute the 
branches of the Vine, we who 
cling to the vine and are not 
cut off and thrown into the 
fire. 4 
Once A Year 

June comes up, thank God, 
every twelfth month, with its 
flowers and its birds and its 
soft wind and its sweet blue 
skies, But how can we think 
of June—no matter how per- 
fect it may be—when we get 
to thinking of that “one 
eternal act of love?” 

I remember a smart and 
most shrewd publisher who, 
once in the not-so-long ago, 
conceived the idea of making 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
the editor-in-chief of his 
magazine—the contract to 
begin the day the president’s 
successor should take over 
the White House. 

Me—if only I could have 
The Holy Father write a 
column every month for 
Restoration! 

Nobody could write like he 
does, nobody could think 
like he does, nobody could 
teach such things as he 
does, who had not steeped 
himself in devotion to God 
and to Our Lady. If only— 

Well, you see why I can’t 
write about those -crows? 











The B’s Corner 


The Lay Apostolate is, 
again, both on my mind and 
in my prayers. I don’t know 
exactly why this should be 
so, but it is. I guess the 
approaching anniversary of 
my twenty years in it, makes 
me think of it, and of myself 
. . and of what a poor in- 
strument the Lord chose. to 
use in founding Friendship 
House. 

Perhaps it would be good 
for my soul to make a public 
confession of my faults of 
commission and ommission 
during these twenty years. I 
might seriously think about 
it, and even do it, if my 
spiritual director agreed, and 
if it would be of help to the 
younger lay apostolates. 

But what is on my mind 
today is more the matter of 
waste. I keep thinking that 
the Lord Christ abhorred 
waste. Did He not bid the 
apostles to “Gather up the 
crumbs, lest they should be 
lost,” after that miraculous 
feast He provided so_ grac- 
iously for the multitudes in 
the desert? And they were 
just crumbs of loaves and 
fishes. 

What about the waste of 
experience, of knowledge 
accummulated by so many 
in the Apostolate, at such a 
heavy cost of pain, loneliness, 
and sorrow .. . and of joy 
and gladness too? What a- 
bout that? 

The Young Get Lost 

It comes to me 
with a renewed 
force, when _ ever 
young and zealous 
souls visit Madonna 
House, the new Can- 
adian branch of 
Friendship House, in 
quest of ideas and 
information. How 
much of their time 
and energy is wasted 
in finding out for 
themselves the ver- 
ities and techniques 
already old and tried 
in many forms of the 
Lay Apostolate! How 
naive and touching 
are their ideas of 
cs what to do, and 
5 where to start; Star- 

2 ry-eyed — Deo Gra- 

tias for that — they walk 
paths well trodden by older 
and wearier feet. But, for 
lack of sign posts, they 
constantly get lost along the 
way. 

And we the oldsters, the 
pioneers,. let them get lost, 
ailow them to be bruised and 
battered in the underbrush 
of strange ways, without 
seemingly realizing that we 
must help them. 

We must get busy and 
erect those sign posts. We 
must show them the short 
cuts. We must tell them what 
already is well known to us. 
Then they will not waste 
time and energy back-track- 
ing over their own foot-steps. 
They will take up where we 
left off, thus being more 
effective in the service of the 
Lord. ' 

__As I listen to the plans, 
ideas, and hopes of the young 
ones who come here, my 
heart weeps, my soul is filled 
with shame, and my mind 
accuses me of neglect—and 
pleads guilty to the charge. 

There should be, some- 
where along the line of the 
Lay Apostolates in Canada 
and the U.S.A., a pooling of 
experiences and of knowl- 
edge, a clarification of prin- 
ciples, and a mapping out 
of the work accomplished 
and the work to be tackled 
next. Thus, those who start 
in new apostolic ventures 
could obtain some sort of 


blue print that would help 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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Please accept my deepest 
and sincerest thanks for the 
generous way in which you, 
our good friends, have res- 
ponded to our April begging 
letter. May God bless you, 
one and all. We most cer- 
tainly do. For without your 
constant understanding and 
help, we could not carry on, 
even for a week—this humble 
Apostolate of Friendship 
House. 

The tempo of life has be- 
come much faster lately. In 
fact, the other day, I thought 
it altogether too fast. There 
were the bees, four boxes of 
them (40-thousand bees in 
each, plus a queen) to be put 
into the hives. We were in 
the midst of spring cleaning 
too; and the garden, the 
lawns, and flower beds were 
all being cleaned, spaded,| 
and made ready for planting. | 

But somehow we managed. 
The bees were got into their 
homes, the spring cleaning 
was done, the outdoor chores 
have been almost completed. 
There is stil the new cottage 
to be finished, the veranda 
to enlarge, the chicken coop 
to build. But all that will be 
accomplished, with a little 
patience! 

Able Boys and Girls 

The Lord has been indeed 
good to us, in sending young 
folks to help us. First, there 
were Martin McKinnon and 
Paul Harris, who did the 
fundamental chores of clean- 
ing and lugging, beds, mat- 
tresses, pillow cases, and all 
the other “heavy stuff.” 

Then came Leo Berard, on) 
his way to the Trappists, to 
lend us a pair of hands. More 
cleaning, digging, spading. 
Then Gene Cote and Bess, 
Foley both from New London, 
Conn. Gene painted and 
varnished floors. Bess typed 
long overdue manuscripts. 
Bob Whiteside, a seminarian 
on his Easter vacation, help- 
ed mix cement for the cot- 
tage’s foundation, and to 
spade up a garden. 

Berries were planted, as 
well as trees. The gardens 
were seeded, and the lawns | 
raked by Elizabeth Cain, 
from Toronto. She would 
make an ideal ‘“Out-door 
Cover Girl.” Rita Perrier, our 
local beauty and darling, 
helped us so efficiently and 
wonderfully that grimy walls 
became clean, window panes 
shone, and the inside of the 
house was like-new again. 

In the meantime, I dug 
myself into old files, and old 
photographs; sorting, clean- 
ing, eliminating . . . prepar- 
ing poster materials for the 
coming Summer School; and 
snatching a moment here 
and there to finish my fourth 
book. This. will be called 
RUSSIAN YESTERDAYS. I 
want to submit it—the nerve 
of me—to the forthcoming 
Christophers’ contest. (But 
they want 50,000 words or 
nothing... and I have never 








By Catherine Doherty 
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yet written such a LONG 
bogk. Perhaps I should not 
even attempt it, except that 
there seems to be so many 
people who want to know 


about the ordinary daily life}; 


in Russia before Lenin or 
Stalin came on the scene. 
Maybe you could help me to 
write it by saying a little 
prayer for it, and for my poor 
self?) 
Easy Come, Easy Go 

Of course there is also the 
$15,000 first prize. Let me 
see. One thousand to each 
Friendship House . .« that is 
six thousand. One thousand 
to two priests I know, each 
of whom will do miracles of 
grace with the money. That 
is eight thousand. The rest 
should go to some wonderful 


families, who need money 
desperately. Yes ...in my 
dreams... I have it all spent 


... the $15,000 I will never 
win. But I can dream, can’t 


| 1? 


Speaking of priests who 
need things desperately ... 
There is Father William 
Dwyer, of Madawaska, Ont., 
Canada. According to his 
housekeeper, he could do 
with a dozen sheets, and the 
same amount of pillow cases, 
and about six nice warm 
blankets, for it gets cold in 
Madawaska. Table cloths 
would be lovely. The lunch- 
eon type. Napkins. Toilet 
soap, towels. Face cloths. 
Dish cloths. Tea towels, or 
kitchen ones. Rags to clean 
the house with. Aprons for 
herself would be grand, says 
the housekeeper and 
I bet such things as 
cookie cutters, a rolling pin, 
pie plates, and a few sauce- 
pans would not come amiss 
either. 

Frankly, it seems the good 
man’s house, where so many 
priests stop off, and to which 
all in trouble come... needs 
well nigh EVERYTHING. 

That is the way of priests’ 
houses in these parts. The 
saintly men do not get any 
salary, and Sunday Collect- 
ions are slender. If you have 
Mass intentions, I know Fr. 
W. Dwyer will be glad to get 
them. 

His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Bishop W. J. Smith, 
was telling us the other day, 
too, about the need for voca- 
tions in this far-flung dio- 
cese. Perhaps there is among 
our readers a young man 
who is dreaming a_ great 
dream about God and men’s 
souls, and of going forth as 
a witness to Christ, which a 
priest is. 

If he likes a life in the 
wilds, and he doesn’t mind 
fishing and hunting now and 
then, if he is not afraid of 
long rugged journeys into 
the bush, or of loneliness— 
well, the diocese of Pembroke 
is his place. All he has to do 
is write to its Ordinary... 
Bishop Smith, in Pembroke, 
Ont. 








TONIC FOR 
C-A WORKERS 


By A. MacKinnon 











Chances are ten to one 
that at times the heavy 
clouds of discouragement 
threaten to ground your 
labor in the Lay Apostolate. 
Your flight on the journey 
of Catholic Action is threat- 
ened with a crack-up. The | 
viperous vandals of Satan) 
triumph, despite all your 
efforts ‘and good will. 

Perhaps you are an alert 
cell member. You have your 
eye on a certain young man 
in your milieu who could be 





a “powerhouse” in Catholic 
Action. He’s a born leader. 
His influence on the groups 
where he works is very 
strong. You simply must 
have him! After lots of plan- 
ning and scheming you 
finally make “contact” with 
him. You know he’s a tough 
fish to catch, but you work 
hard and pray hard. And it 
begins to pay off. He starts 
to nibble encouragingly at 
your bait. You figure he’s in 
for sure, when suddenly — 
he’s gone. Hopelessly lost to 
your work in Catholic Action. 

Seemingly evil has .won 
another round. Human 
nature being as it is, you be- 


come discouraged. 
(Continued on Page Four) 





NEED MONEY FOR GOD? 





(Continued from Page One) 
Your nights and days would 
belong to the staff workers,! 
the volunteers, and_ the’ 
clients of F.H. You would! 
have to be, strange as it may 
seem... all things to all men 
.. or try to be. You would, 
therefore, have no_ time 
especially for yourself. 

No, it is no use, trying to 
explain. I guess I had better 
just let the cold official 
definitions of our Directorate 
stand as printed, and let you 
fill in between lines. 

By the way, did I explain 
that the Director General,| 
together with the local 
directors, and one member of 
the Staff from each House 
in any given Province, form! 
the Council of F.H.? Well, 
they do. Both directors are 
elected, incidentally, for 
periods of two years each. | 


| any 


Mystical Body are not only 
learned but daily lived. 
Visiting volunteers are a 
group that help F.H. in its 
fundamental apostolate of 
loving and conquering hate. 
A visiting volunteer is a per- 
son of any age, religion, race, 
color, or nationality, who for 
one of many reasons, 
too long to enumerate here, 
desires to associate with F.H., 
for a period of no longer than 
three months. : 
They participate in the 
whole and daily life of F.H., 
even as staff workers do... 
working, living, praying to- 
gether. But’ they, naturally, 
have neither rights nor 
privileges concerning the 
apostolate, as have the mem- 
bers of the Inner circle. 
Local volunteers, who form 
the third group of F.H. 
workers, come to us from the 
cities, or rural villages where 
our houses are located. And, 


And they can be re-elected. | With great generosity they 

Incidentally, I am not give us part of their time 
really giving you the full Tesularly, thus_ permitting 
benefit of our Constitution|*®e scope of F.H. works to 


and its bylaws. For these, if 
you are interested, write to 
Chicago’s F.H., at 4233 S.) 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, 15, 
Ill. ‘ 

I am just giving you a 
general picture as I see and 
know it, because you have, 
since ever so long ago, been 
asking me to do so. 

So much for the Director- 
ate of F.H. And now to its 
body. 

That is composed of staff 
workers, visiting volunteers, 
and local volunteers. I told 
you in my first letter about 
the requirements needed. A 
future staff worker may be 
a man or a woman, between 
the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five, a Catholic. Race, 
color, or nationality, are im- 
material. Such a_ person, 
after finishing a six months’ 
probationary period in any 
given F.H., may become a 
full-fledged staff worker, 
with all the rights, privileges, 
and obligations thereof. 





Not So Hot? 


Again, how cold all this 
sounds! It does not speak of 
the exciting joy that comes 
to a soul when it discovers 
its new vocation. It does not 
mention the period of deep 
and hard adjustment to be 
made to Community life in 
the Lay Apostolate—a simple 
and a fluid life, lived in the 
Market Place. It contains 
nary a word about the shock 
of really discovering man’s 
inhumanity to men, and 
dealing with the bitter fruits 
of sin. 

Nor can it give you the 
picture of widening horizons 
—of prayer discovered and 
fallen in love with—of the 
effects and joys of daily mass, 
and Prime and Compline 
said in common. Nor does it 
breathe a word about the 
love that slowly grows in a 
young heart, first for its 
brothers and sisters in the 
apostolate, then for the poor, 
then for the whole world, as 
the sublime doctrines of the 





extend greatly. 

Such, in brief, is the 
structure of the personnel in 
F.H. In my next letter I 
shall go into each branch 
more fully, for I know from 
your letters that you want 
the “low-down” on what still 
seems to you a strange and 
very new form of apostolicity. 

— _ oO - ~— 


AMONG THE LONELY 


(Continued from Page One) 


that is the authentic history 
of the origin of this story. 

I knew the priest intim- 
ately. He was the _ parish 
priest of Killaloe, Ont., when 
he died, some twenty years 
ago. When he was a divinity 
student he prepared my class 
for Confirmation, in my 
native parish of Eganville. 
The illustrious Father Dow- 
dall was pastor then. Later, 
both as a seminarian and as 
a young priest, I spent many 
happy hours in his genteel 
company. Brilliant of mind, 
an engaging personality, elo- 
quent as a lecturer and 
preacher, revered and loved 
as a pastor, Father Reynolds’ 
death at the age of forty-five 
left a great void. 

On the 15th of July, 1882, 
at a stopping place on the 
Old Opeongo Trail, near the 
present village of Madawas- 
ka, Archibald J. Reynolds 
was born. In his notes on his 
own life he says that he 
opened his eyes for the first 
time upon the unbroken 
forest all around him. The 


mosquitos, sand flies, and 
black flies buzzed him a 
welcome. 


One of Eleven 

There were eight other 
children who preceded him 
fo the scene, and two who 
followed after him. Here, he 
succintly remarks, his com- 
ing may not have been all 
joy for some members of the 
family. You see, “rocking the 
baby,” in those days, was a 
job that fell to older brothers 
and sisters and was not al- 
ways a labor of love. 

His parents were not exact- 
ly poor, neither did they en- 
joy any luxuries. He knew 
no creature comforts until 
he was a full-grown man. 
His father and brothers tilled 
the rather poor soil in sum- 
mer and cut logs in the 
winter-time for lumber com- 
panies. 

His parents kept a stopping 
place, sold liquor to passers- 
by and kept lodgers. Father 
Reynolds admitted this with 
reluctance, but explained 
that it was the custom in 
those days all along the 
Opeongo Trail, and it was 
the only way of gathering a 
little ready cash. 

The practice had its draw- 
backs and dangers too, for 





it has left its mark upon 
many a fair family along 
that historic old road. 

The tragedies of the great 
wilds, the inexorable char- 
acter of many things in 
nature, were very early 
brought home to young 
Archie. The earliest event he 
could recall was, arising 
from bed one morning at five 
o’clock and following his 
mother to the cook-house 
which was a little distance 
from the dwelling. The sheep 
from the barnyard came 
rushing madly up to the 
woman and knocked the 
little boy to the ground in 
their panic flight. 

One sheep, almost torn in 
two, was bleeding profusely 
and expired before the eyes 
of the horrified child. Then, 
toddling after his mother, 
some distance up the road 
he was further shocked to 
find anotheer sheep nearly 
half eaten by the wolf that 
had raided the fold. The 
savage ferocity of the animal 
impressed the mind of the 
child, gave him a lasting 
lesson of fear for all wild 
animals. (Traces of wolf-like 
ferocity to-day may be found 
also in the tamed animal 
called man, both in the wild- 
wood and the city jungle.) 

Lessons in Fear 

When the subject of this 
chapter was five years old, 
in the Fall of 1887, the family 
had to flee before a forest 
fire. This was another lesson 
in the fear and anxiety that 
never left the young boy. 

His mother held her young- 
est child on the seat of the 
lumber wagon, sitting beside 
his oldest brother, as they 
fled. The rest of the children 
lay on the floor of the box. 
The wagon lurched and 
bounded over the rough trail 
as the heavy draft horses 
galloped across the _ pine- 
plains. The air was stifling 
hot and the smoke-laden 
wind burned the eyes. 

Two rivers had to be forded 
and the younger children 
howled with fear when water 
came into the wagon-box 
where they crouched. Event- 
ually the refugees reached 
the hardwood hills west of 
Madawaska where an older 
brother, John, was pioneering 
on a bush farm. Here the 
family stayed two _ weeks, 
waiting for the forest fire to 
subside. During this sojourn 
at John’s place the youngest 
brother was born. 

Nowadays, when, perchance, a 
baby is born at home everybody 
knows about it, down to the four- 
year olds. Mothers’ discuss’ the 
“coming event” freely, with neigh- 
bors, in the presence of children—- 
as well as the post-scripts—in all 
their lurid details. And when the 
four-year-old “angels’’ blurt and 
lisp to their companions, excerpts 
and snatches from their elders’ 
conversations, mothers and grown- 
ups think it “cute.” 

When Father Reynolds’ youngest 
brother arrived in this world, a 
neighboring woman who was pres- 
ent™to do the work it takes a 
doctor and two nurses to do today, 
whispered to the child that they 
had found the new baby in a 
hollow log. 

A Likely Story 

This appeared to be a likely 
story to young Archie. He accept- 
ed it without comment. He knew 
that there were lots of hollow logs 
in the vicinity. He decided to do 
a little exploring on his own, in 
case there was another new baby 
waiting around somewhere. 

Happily an older sister missed 
him from the door-step. She found 
him, stuck fast in a hollow log not 
far from the house. 

This set-back did not, however, 
dispel the boy’s credence in the 
great deception practised on him 
by the mid-wife. For a number of 
years afterwards he never passed 
a hollow log without at least 
giving it a cursory examination. 

The forest fire devastated a 
Jarge section of country but left 
the boy’s home intact. The family 
quickly returned to it but the 
following year sold the stopping 
place and took up land near John’s 
farm in Murchison township. 

(More about Fr. Reynolds 
later.) 
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THE B’S CORNER 


(Continued from Page Two) 
them not to waste even the 
crumbs of grace the Lord so 
bountifully showers. 

What We Neglect! 

True, nothing of THEIR 
EFFORTS will be really 
wasted. For no one can be 
held accountable for what 
he did not know, could not 
find out, was neither taught 
nor told. But what of us who 
have been allowed to labor 
in the heat of the day — a 
grace beyond all reckoning— 
who have been given the 
sublime vocation of breaking 
the ground here, on _ this 
side of the Atlantic, in the 
lay Apostolate portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard? What of 
us who have been taught? 

Are we so. completely 
centered in our own little 
bailiwick as to have for- 
gotten that every ounce of 
knowledge received from 
God belongs to our fellow 
Lay Apostles, who are 
seeking it, and also to the 
rest of the world? We are 
but custodians of all goods 
given to us by the Lord, even 
those gifts of knowledge 
acquired in His service. 

But how to go about this 
task of imparting knowl- 
edge? First, it seems to me, 
more of us should write. 
There is a crying need of 
articles and books on the Lay 
Apostolate — books of ex- 
periences, of techniques, of 
problems faced and conquer- 
ed, of failures recorded, of 


goals reached, or merely 
envisioned. 
Maybe I am just crazy, 


but it also seems we should 
have a pooling center, where 
much of this knowledge 
could be made available to 
all who seek it. Perhaps a 
“Lay Apostle Conference” 
should be held yearly. Its 
findings, like those’ of the 
Litrugical week, could then 
be published in book form. 


The publications of the 
Ladies of the Grail at Love- 
land, Ohio, which give so 
much food for thought, are 
less Known. There is, too, 
The Catholic Interracialist, 
Friendship House, 34 West 
135th Street, N.Y.C., N.Y., 
which speaks for our U.S.A. 
Province. And, naturally— 
the paper you are reading 
now—Restoration. 

But how many know, In- 
tegrity, or Ade Bethune’s 
Work and Arts, or The Journ- 
al of Arts and Letters, or Re- 
nescance, or Work, or Today, 
or the English Blackfriars, 
or Vivant, or the Catholic 
Action Family Cell publica- 
tions? There are a host of 
others, too numerous. to 
mention in this little article, 
but all are obtainable at St. 
Benet’s Library, 506 South 


“Uncle!” she exclaimed. ‘Is 
that.you, or am I seeing 
things?” 

Take Her for a Ride 

“It’s me alright.” Then, 
suddenly, an idea loomed. 
“How would you like to come 
with me to Geneva?” I asked. 

“T’d love to,” she answered. 
“T could see grandma, grand- 
pa and all the others! But 
I’ve just returned to school 
after the holidays! Mother 
and dad may not object—but 
how about Sister?” 

“Blessed Martin will take 
care of Sister,’ I assured 
her. And he did. 

We arrived at the Shrine 
of the Little Flower, in Royal 
Oak, Mich., too late for the 
last morning Mass, but in 
time for the veneration of 
the relic. 

Father Charles Coughlin, 





Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Then there is an untold 
wealth of material to be had_| 
in all the Apostolic eroups, | 
for those who have devoted | 
themselves to the intellectual | 
pursuits, and are seeking 
degrees of higher learning in 
our Catholic Universities of 
M.A. and Phd. 

Take our correspondence 
alone! And all the other 
things that get into our files! 
In some cases they are kept 
in archives, gathering dust. 
Would it not be better to 
gather up all these loaves? 
Surely they are more than 
just crumbs, these mementos 
of the birth and growth of 
a lay apostolate! Why should 
we not send them to the 
Sociology Department of the 
Catholic University, for in- 
stance,—there to be sorted 
out, catalogued, and used to 
spread far and wide knowl- 
edge of the Lay Apostolate 
works on the North American 
Continent? 

Yes, the Lay Apostolate is 
again both in my mind and 
my prayers. And I hunger 
with a great hunger to see 
it unified in the great Caritas 
of God. 








Or A Magazine 


Maybe some day the Lord 
will inspire sqameone to pub-! 
lish a magazine FOR and, 
ABOUT the Lay Apostolate| 
of Catholic Action in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. ~ That 
would be of immense help 
to the older and established 
units, as well as to the 
beginners. 

Yes, that would be part of 
the answer anyway. More 
books published by members 
of the Lay Apostolate from 
within. Lay Apostolic weeks, 
or conferences yearly, with 
the proceedings available to 
all interested, and a maga- 
zine, or a monthly paper, 
devoted just to the Lay 
Apostolate. 

But still there should be 
more “gathering of crumbs.” 
~Already there are many 
“little Apostolic newspapers” 
published throughout North 
America. But who knows 
about them? Who knows 
their titles, the places where 
one could get them? 

All of them should, peri- 
odically, inform their circle 
of readers about the other 
ublications. The Catholic 

orkers of 115 Mott Street, 














Tony and Martin 


By Anthony Constable 








NOVENAS! I thank God 
for novenas. They. always 
brought me much consola- 
tion. In them and by them I 
always found the way out of 
my dilemas. But then per- 
haps, that is the way it 
should be. 

It was in one of my no- 
venas, shortly after leaving 
Camp Luna, New Mexico, 
that I asked Martin to make 
sure that wherever I was 
stationed during my stay in 
the army, it would be possible 
for me, when going home on 
furlough, to visit my dear 
ones in Chicago, and _ the 
Little Flower Shrine in Royal 
Oak, Michigan. Nine months 
had gone by since then, and 
now my requests were being 
realized. : 

The noon day bell was 
ringing when, in Chicago, I 
looked through my brother’s 
window. My niece had just 
returned ‘from school and 
was preparing for lunch. She 


the pastor, my friend, was 
nowhere to be seen, some- 
thing unusual, as this had 
been the children’s Mass, and 
Father could always be found 
among the children. I learn- 
ed later that he was “out of 
town” on important business. 

“Don’t you think that we 
should let grandma - know 
we are on our way?” my niece 
asked, as we boarded the 
train for Geneva. I told her 
not to worry. Mothers usual- 
ly knew things about their 
children. 

His Mother Knew 


I found dad chopping wood 
in the basement. Mother 
came in shortly. In her hand 
she carried a post card which 
had been forwarded to me 
from camp. In this way 
mother had got an inkling 
that I was coming home. 

“Tt’s wonderful to have you 
with us on your birthday— 
God is good to us,” Mother 
said, “but why didn’t you let 
us know?” 

“Better this way, Mother,” 
I replied as I took her in my 
arms,” “Blessed Martin real- 
ly fixed things for me. I could 
not have received a better 
present.” 

My furlough days sped 
along as I tried to keep pace 
with them. There were visits: 
to my friends, to the priests 
and the sisters, and a special 
visit to Sister Alicia, to thank 
her for bringing Blessed 
Martin into my life. I visited 


the paths we had known so 
well. 

The greatest pleasure I 
obtained was in attending 
church services with my 
parents. 
appointment was to see the 
poor attendance at the ser- 
vices held for peace. 

If I, a miserable sinner, 
felt badly about the affair, 
what about God, and the 
Queen of Heaven? Is it any 
wonder that there was no 
peace to be had—is no real 
peace now? 

Let us make a novena for 
a lasting peace! 

Back in Camp I learned we 
were again without a Catho- 
jc chaplain. No daily Mass. 
Life seemed empty and wast- 
ed. I got busy on another 
novena. 

And Martin settled things 
nicely. A priest become chap- 





said her grace, and as she 


lain at the 


Clara’s grave, and rewalked ' 


The greatest dis-| 


mile from our quarters. He 
arranged the mass hour to 
accommodate us. And every 
other day he said Mass at the 
airbase. 

All was well again. 


-—) 
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(Continued from Page Three) 
Two Strikes on You 

You work, you pray, you 
make sacrifices, all with an 
eye toward success in the Lay 
Apostolate. And yet, in some 
dark, depressing moments, 
you are tempted to think 
you’re not even reaching first 
base. The fifty-seven varieties 
of malicious knaves arrayed 
against you count home runs 
galore. Your score sheet, 
however, shows mostly errors. 


You remember David, the 
boy with the deadly sling- 
shot. Well, later on in life, 
he turned to much more 
serious things than _sling- 
shots. And he has some 
pretty convincing answers 
for those who are somewhat 
disheartened by the thriving 
lot of evil-doers. 


Although you may feel 
alone in the fight sometimes, 
David assures you that the 
Lord sees all. ‘““Gnashing his 
teeth with envy, the evil doer 
lies in wait for the innocent, 
and cannot.see his own turn 
coming, but the Lord sees it, 
and laughs at his malice.” 

‘ Three Strikes for Him 


The Royal Psalmist had 
his enemies who betimes held 
sway just as yours do. “Until 
yesterday I saw the evil-doer 
enthroned high as cedars; 
then, when I passed by he 
was no longer, and I looked 
in vain to find him .. . sin- 
ners are rooted out everyone 
and their graceless names 
forgotten.’ Zealous apostle of 
Catholic Action, behold the 
ignominious exit of your 
enemy. 

And what sound advice 
does David hand out to the 
Lay Apostle who feels that 
he is floundering in a sea of 
failure! “Be content to trust 
in the Lord and do good... 
commit thy life to the Lord 
and trust in Him .. . forbear 
yet a little, knowing that 
evil will come to an end; like 
the spring’s finery they will 
die; the Lord’s enemies van- 
ish away like smoke.” 


When David wrote these words 
; he was an old man, and out of the 
j wisdom of his years he assured us 
that the Lord never forsakes the 
l one who is walking in His ways. 


God Is The Umpire 

“Youth is past and I have grown 
old; net never did I see the good 
man forsaken, or his children beg- 
ging their bread.” Only trust in 
, the Lord, counsels the old prophet 
and all will turn out well. 

“When affliction comes, 
Lord is the refuge and defence of 
the innocent; the Lord will aid 
jand deliver them, rescue and pre- 
serve them from the power of 
wickedness, because they put their 
trust in him.” All this spiritual 
medicine David packs into Psalm 
36. And there are 149 others. 

For new fuel on the burning 
fire of Catholic Action, and for 
the answer to many of its per- 
plexing problems, try reading a 
few minutes a day from the book 
of psalms. The new translation of 
Msgr. Ronald Knox is beautiful 








modern prose. It is easily obtain- 











Our Lady, and 


Catholic Action 
By Paul Harris 








the }. 





In this age 

of feverish activity, 
when the success 

of Catholic Action 

is oftentimes measured 
by the amount 

of energy expended, 
Our Blessed Mother 

is a continual reminder 
that only one thing 

is necessary 

—a life hidden 

in doing the 

will of God. 


Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R., 
speaking about 
Our Lady, says 
“she gives but 
one message 

to men in words, 
and preaches a 
life-long sermon 
in obscurity 

and silence. 

All her desires 
seem to have 
centered on her 
own effacement.” 


Mary is the perfect 

model of holiness 

for all Catholic Actionists; 
but we must 

remember that 

her life was : 
ordinary—obscure, 

and laborious. 


With a love and 
zeal for her 

Son’s glory, 

a love burning 
more fiercely 
than that of all 
the great souls 

of the Church, 
Mary was content 
to be the wife 

of a village carpenter, 
content to seek 
not the aplause 
of men, 

but lose herself 

in the crowd. 
Mother of Christ, 
yet content to live 
an obscure life 

in prayer, simplicity, 
poverty, humility, 
and resignation to 
the will of God. 


Our Lord, in the 
words of St. Paul, 
wishes Catholic Actionists 
to, “Be zealous.” 
Mary was zealous, 
but what a rebuke 
to our notions 

and standards of 
“being zealous.” 
Gerald Vann, O.P., 
says, “Being zealous 
is not necessarily, 
and certainly not 
primarily, a question 
of doing more and 
more thing's; it 

is a question 

of loving 

more and more 
deeply and intensely, 
and therefore of 
doing the things 

we do with more 

and more fervor.” 
And this was 
Mary’s life— 

full of zeal; 

it is the life 

we must imitate 
—a life of simplicity 
and poverty, 

a life overflowing 
with intense fervor 
and love of God, 
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